THE DRAMATIC CRITIC

Shaw's incorrigible, practice of "blaming the Bard," pub-
licly inaugurated in the Saturday Review, is no mere antic in
which he indulges for the fun of the thing, but as inevitable
an outcome of his philosophy as is his championship, of Ibsen.
His inability to see a masterpiece in every play of Shake-
speare's arises largely from the fact that he knows his
Shakespeare as he knows his Bunyan, his Dickens, his Ibsen.
It is flying in the face of fact to aver that a man who knew
his Shakespeare from cover to cover by the time, he was twenty
does not like or admire Shakespeare. " I am fond," says
Shaw, "unaffectedly fond, of Shakespeare's plays." He looks
back upon those delightful evenings at the New Shakespeare
Society, under F. J. Furnival, with the most unfeigned pleas-
ure. A careful perusal of his score or more articles on Shake-
speare in the Saturday Review shows that he has not only
studied Shakespeare consistently, and periodically interpreted
him from a definite point of view, but that he always fought
persistently for the performance of his plays in their integ-
rity. And although he has by no means taken advantage of
all his opportunities, yet he has managed to see between
twenty and thirty of Shakespeare's plays performed on the
stage.

When Shaw first read Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's words:
" Surely the crowning glory of our nation is our Shakespeare;
and remember he was one of a great school," he almost burst,
as he put it, with the intensity of his repudiation of the second
clause in that utterance. Against the first clause he had noth-
ing to say; but the Elizabethans Shaw has always regarded
chiefly as " shallow literary persons, drunk with words, and
seeking in crude stories of lust and crime an excuse for that
wildest of all excitements, the excitement of imaginative self-
expression by words." Mr. Shaw once defined an Elizabethan
as " a man with an extraordinary and imposing power of say-
ing things, and with nothing whatever to say." Indeed, it was
not to be expected that the arch-foe of Romance, in modern art
and modern life, would be edified with the imaginative and
romantic violence of the Elizabethans. Nothing less than a
close and, so to speak, biologic study of humanity in the nudeici tlte
